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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held May 11, 1931, the resignation of the 
Honorable Elihu Root from the office of 
First Vice-President was accepted a 
William Sloane Coffin was elected to that 


( ffice. 


At the meeting held May 18 


Arthur Cur- 


tiss James was elected a member of the 


Finance Committee in the place of the late 


(George | Baker, and IX | Haines Halsey 
was elected to the Executive Committee to 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Baker's 
] th 
ital il 


| 


Ihe Board of Trustees at the same meet 
ng adopted resolutions memory of the 
Museum by ‘ 
Robert \\ de Forest, and 


tyis: 
George F. Baker. 


services given [tO the 


) " 
President, 





IN MEMORIAM 


ROBERT W. DE FOREST 
Ihe Trustees of The Metropolitan \Mu- 
seum inscribe upon their minutes. this 


memorial of the services of their President 
ROBERT W. DE Forest, who died on May 6 
1931, in the eighty-fourth year of his life. 
With the death of Robert W 


there ended a life singularly devoted to the 


de | orest 


common weal and especially absorbed in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ice OF OVer Torty Vears as 


During 
l rustee, 


Secretary, Vice-President, and President 


Sery 
he brought to the complicated and vast in- 
terests of the Museum the unstinted bene- 

He nego- 
Important 
donors and extensive estates. He gave the 
judgment of a trained and_ thoughtful 
lawyer to recurring legal problems of diff- 


fits of a fertile and tireless mind 


tiated great 


settlements with 


cult solution. He administered the execu- 
tive organization and finances of the Muse- 
um with rare understanding and success 
He developed, fortified, and executed 
through its educational work the widespread 
use and usefulness of the treasures of the 
Museum, making it a house for the people 
as well as for the connoisseur. He made 
many benefactions to the Museum and, 
through the great gift by himself and Mrs. 
de Forest of the American Wing, he made 
the Museum the center of the historic life 
of the country and the awakener of a na- 
tional interest in the early life of our people 

For his exceptional administration and 
for his aid and efforts in bringing the Mu- 
seum to the great place which it now holds 


we give our gratitude and_ praise to 


RoBertT W. pe ForRES!1 
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IN MEMORIAM 
GEORGE F. BAKER 

The Trustees of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art note with deep regret the death 
on May 2, 1931, of their fellow Trustee and 
friend, GeEorGE F. Baker, in his ninety- 
second vear. As Patron, Benefactor, and 
lrustee of the Museum and as a member of 
the Executive, Finance, and Paintings 
Committees, Mr. Baker brought always to 
the conduct of affairs the vigorous probity 
of judgment which characterized his nature. 
His presence on the Board and his prudent 
counsel in the affairs of the Museum gave 
to the Trustees a constant sense of support 
ind strength and to the public an assurance 
of the wise administration of the Museum. 
His deep interest in the Museum was shown 
by his great gift of one million dollars to the 
Endowment Fund in 1922 and by his pre- 
senting to the Museum many important 
paintings and sculptures. His regard for it 
was shown by the fact that he was present 
at the meeting of the Trustees held just 
prior to his death. His fellow Trustees will 
long remember, with affectionate regard, 
his genial and kindly presence among 
them and, with gratitude and appreciation, 
his splendid contributions to the Museum. 


“THE following statement aims to express 

to a fuller extent than is possible within 
the limits of a Trustees’ resolution some of 
the qualities and purposes of Mr. de Forest 
which have given distinction to the period 
of his service to the Museum as its Secre- 
tarv and its President 


ROBERT W. DE 


Robert W. de Forest’s interest in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art dated back 
to his early manhood. His first relationship 
to the Museum came through a personal 


FORES I 


a son-in-law of one of the 
Incorporators, the first President of the 
Museum, John Taylor Johnston. 

His official connection with the Museum 


began forty-two vears ago. In 1889 he be- 


= 


tie, for he was 


came a Trustee, in 1904 Secretary to the 


Board of Trustees, in 1909 Second Vice- 
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President, and in 1913 the Museum’s fifth 
President. In all these capacities he gave 
his time and unstintingly to the 
work of building up the Museum and ad- 


energy 


ministering its affairs, with wide sympathy 
and knowledge of men, art, 
ditions, with prompt and sure initiative in 
large affairs, and with rare skill in organiza 
tion. 

The problems of legal and financial r 


and social con 


sponsibility involved in handling the gr 
funds coming to the Museum through gifts 
and bequests, notably the bequests of Jacob 
Fletcher, and Frank A 
\s Sec- 
1 


retary and as President he presented thes« 


S. Rogers, Isaac D 


Munsey, received his special study 


exception il 


and in 


problems to his Board with 
ability in recognizing 

establishing sound policies for the future 
When Mr. Fletcher in will solved 
admirably the problem of a conditional be 
was Mr. de | 

upon 


essentials 
nis 


quest, it Forest who, in 


comments this, became the spokes 
man of the museum world upon a difficult 
question of administration 

\s new and fresh demands involv- 
ing the establishment of policies and the in- 
d the Mu- 
seum, he applied to each with singular 


clarity of vision the principles of the found 


issues 


auguration ol prac tices contronte 


ers. Ever mindful of their program to 


encourage and develop the study of the fine 


arts and the application of arts to manufac 


ture and practical life, to advance th 
knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to that 
end, to furnish popular instruction’ —h« 
continuously sought to develop and « 

large it. Clear as to the duties therein laid 
upon the officers of the Museum and loyal 
to those who had imposed them, he w: 
wisely liberal in his interpretation of the 
principles involved and in the application 
of them to present-day conditions and 


needs. Thus he advocated the extens 
of the educational opportunities of the Mu 
seum, so far as practicable, to the teachers 





and pupils of the public schools of the ¢ 
of New York 


attendance at the Museum of classes 


encouraging not on 


children with their teachers, but also tl 
suilding up of the 


7 
—_ 
/ 
/ 
+ 


tional staff for work both in the Mus 
His gift for interpr 


and in the schools 
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the purposes of the founders in the light of 
present and future needs led him also to 
counsel and actively to support the co- 
operation now existing between the Metro 
pohitan Museum and the industries. Th 

me clear thinking gave him a deeply svm 
1) Me understanding ol the interrelations 
the museums of the country and of their 
relations to the societies and other organi 


He 


Necessil\ 


] ] + 
tions Working In the interests of art 


was the first to realize the 


among 


of placing objects of art on the free list in 


he tarit!, a matter which touches all lovers 
of art as well as museums, and among the 
most active in the struggle to accomplish 


In his relations to 
Mi de -orest Occupied a 
Not only did he act 


friend to those who carried 


um 
tion as counselor 


their problems 


to him, but he discussed his own ideas with 
members of the staff in an intimate and 
helpful manner. By all of them he will be 
greatly missed 

Mr. de Forest’s personal contributions 


Museum collec 


Ver valuable 


j > 
ed a Benefactor in 


toward the growth of the 


tions have been Becau 
these he was elect 
\ notable 
Indian room from a Jain temple, 


| ockwood de Forest 


example of his generosmy 1s 

given | 
him and his brother 
lhe American Wing, which he 
Emily Johnston de 


and his wite, 


Forest, gave 1n 1922 


to his thoughttul 


stands as a monument 
concern both for early American art, espe- 
cially industrial art, and for 

ment of the particular form of 


the 
installation 


dev elop- 


here exemplified, which involved a new 
museum problem. 

To Mr 
in the 


he made 


de Fore st’s prolonged and deep 


interest Museum, to the continued 


study of its requirements and its 
‘ 


+ 


ities, and t active tostering oO 


the 


» his 





pe yssibi 


its interests 1s due in large measure 


place it has come to fill today in the com- 
he country 


munity and int 


H.W 


KENT 
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A PICTURE BY 
JACQUES LOUIS DAVID 

lhe 


] o1 
David! is one of the 


SEUM 


Death of Socrates by Jacques Louis 
lour paintings generally 
he 


3 (Louvre), and our 


1787, are the out- 


classed as the artist's 


masterpieces 


Oath of the Horatu, 178 


newly acquired work 
standing productions of his earlier vears: 
the Marat Assassinated, 1793 (Museum of 
Brussels), represents his art in the midst of 
the Revolution; and the Crowning of Napo- 


is10 his later stvle under 


leon, louvre) 
the Empire. A period of twenty-seven vears 
of tumultuous the last 
from. the to a 


degree unsurpassed since the Middle Ages 


history separates 


lirst 


During these vears, 


at which time the sole purpose of art was 
to serve the practical uses of life), David's 
pictures reflect a general state of mind and 
the emotion of an epoch. All works of art 

course, Will reveal the particulars of the 
but 


civilization thev proceed from since 


the Renaissance, when pictures began to 


be looked upon as finalities in themselves 
have corresponded to the 


no 


paintings 
ideals of their time as clearly and closely as 
David 

modern. § arti 


Irom 


those of 
Most 


selves aloot 


have held them- 
affairs. David, on 


STS 
active 


the contrary, lived in the very midst of 


mighty events. During the last vears of the 


monarchy he was the follower of those who 
prepared the for the republic: the 
painter of patriotic subjects for the Constit- 
uent Assembly in 1 


director of the great solemn festivals which 


Wa\ 
790; the designer and 


in those davs of exaltation once again as- 
sumed their antique importance; a deputy 
in the Convention in 1793 who voted the 
death of Louis XVI; a colleague and de- 
voted adherent of Robespierre during the 
lerror. Throughout the Revolution until 
the fall of Robespierre politics was his major 
activity. Under the Directorate his political 
career was quieted, and in resuming his 
normal affairs he was still in accord with 
I He the 
dominance of Napoleon, and later became 
by right and choice, the official painter of 


welcomed 


ie prevailing mood. 


Oil on canvas; h. 51, w. 7714 in. Signed: | 
David; also initialed L p and dated MDCCLXXXVII 
Wolfe Fund, 1931 Room of Recent Accessions 
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the | 


ceremonies 


executed pictures of its 
designed its and 
Although he lived on un- 
the Bourbons 


npire. He 
costumes 
lirected its fétes 
til 1825, with the return of 
n 1815 his great work was finished. It is as 
though his artistic life were mystically uni- 
Revolution—as though his 


to be its spiritual por- 


fied with the 
lestinv were solel\ 
raitist 


The Classical 


las come to tyvpil\ 


his name 
Way 


Revival which 


well under 


Was 


reached manhood. Pompeii and 


Herculaneum were first excavated in 1747, 


/ 


when he 


the vear before he was born. By the time 
he had begun his studies Winckelmann’s 
History of Ancient Art, Lessing’s Laokoon, 
and 


Lord Hamilton’s book on Etruscan 
Vases had alread\ 


Mengs the 


imitating in his pictures what he 


and 
artist, Was 


been published 


Raphael German 
alread 
believed to be the stvle of 
Vien 


ngs hardly be 


antique art 
although his paint- 
to twentieth- 


David's master 
ar out the fact 


as counted as one of those 


century eves, W 
In sympathy with the new movement. The 
pictures painted by David before his Ro- 


man stay are quite in the manner of Vien 
and in approximate accord, as a matter ot 
fact, with the Louis XV style as exemplified 
in the works of Boucher 


1775 


It was during his five years in Italy, 1775 
that the direction of David's 


talents became definitely fixed; by the time 


to 1750, 


he returned to France he was well along on 
his path. His development had taken place 
with quiet and steady progression, and 
although he well considered by his 


masters and his fellows no one recognized 


Was 


his enormous potentialities. Indeed his pic- 
tures are not so uniquely different from 
some others then being produced as we 
might suppose, looking back from our far- 
removed viewpoint. The new style was the 
product of the stir of the times rather than 
= 1 
of the originality of any rhe 


had been widely discussed and the 


one artist. 
theory 
appearance of the new style as it took grad- 
ual form was well prepared for. David him- 
self claimed no originality for his work; he 
was not an innovator, he declared, only a 
renovator. 

His first as might be ex- 


pected considering these facts, was due to 


preat success 


14 
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politic al and social as well as to artistic rea- 
sons. The Oath of the Horatii was exhibited 
revolutionary fervor was 
paraphernalia of 


In 1785, when 
seething. The 

eighteenth-century art—dimpled goddesses 
and shepherds in silks and finery, courtly 
gallantries, over-pretty color 
hopelessly outmoded and tawdry. The ear- 


WwW hole 


had become 


nest people awaiting the dawn of the era of 
justice, equality, and brotherly love hun- 
gered for an earnest art and they found 
their ideal in this stern and manly picture 
Horatil, self- 
sacrifice. It was greeted like the fall of 
manna in the wilderness! From the day the 
Salon opened David was acclaimed the 
painter of the new dispensation, and forth- 


of the celebrating heroic 


with the leadership of the new school was 
him. 

Following this success he had in mind 
another picture based on the story of the 
Horatu, but its execution was interrupted 
by a commission—the commission which 
resulted in the picture which is now ours 
\ de 
subject 
ples, receiving the fatal drink from the ser- 
vant of the Eleven.? It was a theme which 
David might well 
Philosophic heroism was as appropriate t 


imposed upon 


lrudaine ordered it, prescribing its 


Socrates surrounded by his disci- 


himselt have chosen 


his enthusiasm as the patriotic heroism of 


[he account of the death of Socrates occurs 
in the Phaedo, the dialogue that took place be- 
tween Socrates and his disciples on the day of his 
death. It may be convenient to quote here the 
famous passage which is the text for our picture 
Phaedo is speaking to Echecrates: ‘And Socra- 
tes, seeing the man [who brings the poison], said 
Well, my excellent friend, you are skillful in this 
matter: what am I to do Nothing,’ said he 
‘but when you have drunk it, walk about till your 
legs feel heavy, and then lie down. The drink 
will do the rest.’ And at the same time he offered 
the cup to Socrates. And he, taking it, said very 
calmly (I assure you, Echecrates, without trem- 
bling or changing colour or countenance, but, as 
his wont was, looking with protruded brow at the 
man), ‘Tell me,’ said he, ‘about this beverage; Is 
there any to spare for a libation; or is that not 
allowabl And he replied, ‘We prepare s 
much, Socrates, as we think to be needed for the 
potion.’-—‘l understand,’ said he; ‘but at least it 
is allowable and it is right to pray to the Gods 
that our passage from hence to that place may 
be happy. This I pray, and so may it be.’ And 
as he said this, he put the cup to his lips and 
drank it off with the utmost serenity and sweet- 


ness.” Translation by William Whewell 


> 
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the Horatit. He set to work with a will and 
finished the picture within two years. The 
Socrates represents a higher achievement 
than the Horatu, its ordinance being clearer 
and more unified, and the balance between 
the intellectual content and the purely pic- 
torial aspect being more nicely observed. 
In the judgment of all the critics who have 
recorded their opinions the composition of 
the Socrates is the most successful the 
artist ever made. 

It was a tenet of David’s that each figure 
in a picture should be treated as an inde- 
pendent unit and then combined with the 
others in such a way that the spectator 
could observe and dwell upon the charac- 
teristics and expression of each. This was 
the practice in the great periods of art to 
which David reverted, in distinction to the 
more impulsive stvle of his immediate pre- 
decessors, in which the intellectual elements 
or, as they are called today, the literary and 
illustrative elements) were sacrificed to 
dramatic and picturesque effect. Poussin 
in particular seems to have been his model 
in the designing of our picture. All its items 
at each stage of its execution have been 
controlled by mind and will. The “magic 
hand of chance” plays but little part in such 
awork of art. Ty pes, poses, folds of drapery 

every detail and has been 
meditated upon and wrought out separately 
and in relation to the whole. The head of 
Socrates has been copied from the ancient 
bust portrait, the furniture from actual 
furniture David had had made, the dra- 
peries from actual fabrics folded on the lay- 
figure, the people from nude models. Not 
we might say, but a work 
one and 


ACCeSSOTY 


“pure painting,” 
nevertheless which 
repays long observation. Varying emotions 
are recognized in the figures about the 
the grief of 


grows on 


couch—resigned or clamorous 
those who sorrow in pity of him who is 
about to go and those who sorrow for them- 
selves in the departure of their friend, the 
compassion of the one intruder amongst 
them, the man who brings the poison. A 
disciple, Crito perhaps, is eager with one 
more question which his master only of all 
men can answer. Socrates himself, inspired 
and magnanimous, is above grief. To the 
true philosopher death is no more than a 
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parting at night to meet again in the 
morning! 

In David’s early drawings for the picture 
Socrates is shown holding the cup which 
the attendant has handed him. The gesture 
shown in the painting is due to the sugges- 
tion of the poet André Chénier (who him- 
self, in a ’ time, 


as stupid and as useless a death as that of 


few years was fated to die 
Socrates). He is quoted as having said, on 
being shown the drawings, “‘No, no! Socra- 
tes, entirely occupied with the great 
thoughts he is expressing, should stretch 
out his hand towards the cup, but will not 
seize it until he has finished speaking.” 

[he picture made an immense sensation 
in the Salon of 1787. If its general popular- 
ity was not as uproarious as that of the 
Horatii, its success of estimation was fat 
greater, the artists and connoisseurs prais 
ing it as the supreme artistic achievement 
of the time. The gentleman who had or- 
dered the work for the price of six thousand 
francs increased the amount to ten thou 
sand francs, as a testimony of his satisfac 
tion. The opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, a 
visitor to that Salon, has been recorded 
‘The greatest effort of art,” he pronounced 
it, ‘since the Sistine Chapel and the Stanz 
of Raphael. This painting would have don 
honour to the Athens of Pericles. Ten days 
of observation have served but to confirm 
the general idea | had formed, which is that 
it is perfect in every respect.”’ This eulogism 
cannot be lightly the mere 
effervescence of contemporaneous enthus! 


dismissed as 


asm. The great painter who made it was in 
dependent of the fervency in which both 
the picture and its popular appeal had the1 
source, and his subtlety and discernment 
as a critic of art have been acknowledged 
without dissent from his day to ours. 


The Socrates passed by inheritance from 


owner to owner for close to a century and 
a half, although on one occasion an effort 
a very distinguished effort, was mad 
towards its purchase. In 1812, or there 
abouts, Napoleon tried to buy it for 

prodigious amount. The incident is reported 
friend Delécluze 


and 


by David's pupil 


M. E. J. Delécluze, Louis David, son 


et son temps, p. 348. Paris, 1855 
n 


vivid book in which David and people he came 


[his is a most 


143 
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ol My paintings are 1 Widely dis 
persed; the e possess ( ’ 
S wi ire too T Lo hope I I 
would part with them. Thus, for example 
| know that the proprietor of the Socrates 
M. Trudaine, lends a great importance t 
the holding of that picture.’ ‘We will obt 
t with gold,’ said the Emperor; ‘otfer him 
forty thousand trancs nad gX 1 it 8s neces 
sary up to Sixty thousand Howevet 


notwithstanding the offers which 


on several occasions and with many ins 
ences to the proprietor of the Socrates, D' 
David himself, of fort nd fiftv thous 
{ . . lv ¢ 9 . ly) ty 
ranes he coul Not ODL Th S reius 
{lett ) t} 1) {1 +} ) nt lsat | 
! CTs Me ta 3 ( os tel OU 
must insist; | have the order of Napoleot 
Fs ae (Lee ae ERS 
ic | S LOOT C¢ ( LO OX ul ( SIXI 
fr) +} , 
thousand francs | refuse them, he was 
} | . . +h ry 
told ind | pra OU Si to Napoleon tna 


| esteem vour work above any price. If | 


were to make this sacrifice, | would wish 
to be 


David made 


" = . 4 ] "1 
eratuitous. It 1s added that whe 


nis report on the commission 





with which he had been charged, Napoleon 
rising brusquely from his armchair, said 
crosslv: ‘It is necessary that | respect prop 
erty; | can not force this enthusiast to aban 
don to us his mistress! 

So the Socrates remained in private pos 
session and it was not until lately that in 
the necessity of settling an estate it came 
on the market. [Through the good offices of 
Walter Pach, the painter, now in Paris, the 
opportunity was called to the attention ot 
contact with appear as crt res of flesh and 
blood. Every page gives nate glimpses int 
he Paris of those far-off davs: first through tt 
eves of a bov during the act ies of the Revo 
lution the eves of a student ir 
David's udio in the Louvre, then o 
young artist and close friend of the master, t 
of a critic and wr Few books on artists are 
like { 


Were made 
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that 
a promptly bought. 


hat 


ir Museum, with the result the pic- 


the pportu- 


O} 


tv was exceptional and altogether favor- 
ble. David’s portraits, which he himself 
sidered rather casuall somewhat 
e i r pastimes re now. highl 
prized; manv have found their way t 
\merk one very charming one, to our 
valls. But his gr efforts, those ambitious 
pondered re compositions which wert 
led as the re ition of art and whicl 
irror with such fidelity the sentiments 
id aspirations of their momentous vears 
Nese re to certam exXtent discredited 
lheir lack of populari Ss a factor in hav- 
Oo 7 1e@ DOSSII le oul cquisition of the one 


work of the sort which remained in private 
hands. It is not to be EXPE ted that the Im- 
mediate appreciation of the Socrates will 
be general. Many today are repelled by its 
iusterityv, by its smooth unaccented surface 
and “‘tight” handling, by its didacticism 

1d sheer intellectualitv. But others who 


ot tash- 
and willing to 
* circumstances 
which gave birth to the picture will appre 
merit 


BRYSON BURROUGHS 


LY OAK CHES] 


An early oak chest is an 


LAR 


additional gift 


from the donor of the collection which was 
exhibited in the American Wing from Feb- 
1 he 


Room of 


: ‘ : 
chest is shown this 


month in the Recent Accessions 


and carved ornament 
from 


i . he , te t lotp 
Ol the cnest indicate th: It dates 


about even earlier 


LO50 OT 
provincial piece, 1 made at 


anv time before 1700, as many forms per- 


sisted in use in remote districts after the 
were outmoded in populous centers 
Before its acquisition for the Museum the 
chest had always been in the possession ol a 
member of the Stratton family, whose an- 
cestor, Richard Stratton 


the records of East Hampton, Long Island 


mn 


appears first In 


in 1651, although his name is on the ‘whale 


list’ of Southampton in 1643. He is believed 
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e pice) ‘have settled in eastern Long Islandon his — chest was covered with a thick dark vat 

ht. rival from England. He married Eliza- nish: this has since been removed, but 

vortu- beth Edwards who, with her family, came traces of its stain are left on the wood 

favor- from Lynn, Massachusetts, to Southamp- \ simple arch molding 1s run on the cet 

imself | ton in 1049~ 1050. Some Ol the descendants — tral stiles; similar moldings appear on the 

at in f Flizabeth and Richard joined the migra end stiles and on the top rail, but they di 

Ligh] tion from Long Island to New Jersey which otf vaguely on the rail with little relation to 

Keir ti occurred in the second half of the seven- the enframement of the panels. All the mo 

‘oO OUT teenth century, and later scattered farther tives of the carving are well known 1n the 

tious nto the South and West. This is_ the ornament of English furniture of the earl 

Wert 

which 

ments | 

. = 

ort 

dited 

1 hav- 

1e ON 

rivate 

he im- 

s will | 

bv its 

urface 

ticism 

s who 

fash- | 

ing to 

tances 

Appre- 

sHS 

al gift CARVED OAK CHEST, AMERICAN, XVII CE} | 

h was 

1 Feb- amiliar story of the settlement of eastern seventeenth centul hem at 

yn this Long Island bv emigrants from old Eng vivals of earlier forms. The top rail is carved 

ssions and and New England, their intermarriage — with lunettes filled with ax ntl . 

ament and penetration southwestward, but its with clusters of leaves between the lunet 

; from] nterest is renewed by the discovery in the achieved bv pairs of deeply incised | 

itis a southern) Mississippi Valley of a seven dicating the ribs. The stil re carved wit! 

ade at teenth-centurv chest of New England oak canthus leaves topped | rosetl 

1S per- whose history unquestionably connects 1 1 casually punched baci ind. Simul 

r thes with the early settlers of East Hampton. — leaf carving in a more finished style 
The chest is of the verv rare type illus- studied on other chests in the Ami I 

im the trated in figure 1 in Colonial Furniture ot Wing. On the lower rail intersecting s¢ 

on ota} New Eneland by Dr. Irving Whitall Lyon circles are filled with veining lines formin 

se an- There are three panels across the front and — the leaf border characteristic of Jac bye 

irst in back and two at each end. The wood ornament. In each panel appears 

Island throughout is quartered New England oak rnamented with crudely carved 

‘whale except for the lid, which is chestnut and not leaves and centered wit! ros | 

lieved riginal. When received by the Museum the bases and caps of the pilasters are 
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of roughly beveled grooves made by the 
|. These bevels are divided in- 


carver’s chisel 


to short sections, doubtless to indicate stone 


blocks. Springing from the base and cornice 


of the pilasters and following more or less 


the outlines of the arch are incised lines 
which must have been intended to suggest 
perspective. [he whole decoration gives the 


mpression of a sketch done with a carver’s 


} 


tool an elaborate effect accomplished by 


crude and economical methods 


In Colonial Furniture of New England, 
So1, Dr. Lvon savs that he saw in Che- 


hire, Connecticut 


the first edition of which was published tn 


i chest like the one trom 
Windsor, Connecticut, which 1s illustrated 
n his book. The carving of panels, top 
and central stiles of Dr. Lyon’s chest 1s 
like that of the Museum chest 
been carved bv the 


SO nearls 
that they mav have 
how- 


ame craftsman. [The carving aside 


ver, the history and material of the 
Museum chest would lead to the 


tion that it Was made in New England, and 


assump- 
1 
that it is the earliest in the unusually com 


the \merican 


plete series of carved chests in 


A STOCKING KNIFE 
ASSOCIATED WITH JAMES II 
OF ENGLAND 


In trving to seek out something of the 
| 


ustory of the Scottish stocking 
black knife) one 1s 
Notices concerning 


knife (sgran dubbh, or 
beset with difficulties 
it are scattered in inaccessible works, and 
there is little material to help one assign 
dates to extant examples. Originally the 

ian dubh was a concealed weapon carried 
under the left 
owner Were disarmed or captured, and was 


armpit, to be used if the 

looked down upon with disdain by some 

who considered it the weapon of a gillie and 

not of a gentleman. A later form of the 
ian dubh was worn 1n the stocking. 

One of these knives has been purchased 
by the Museum because it Is an unusualls 
good piece of workmanship, and because no 
example of this typically Scottish weapon 


has hitherto been exhibited here. The 


sheath and grip, which are of ebony, are 
formed in a slightly reversed curve to fit the 
wearer's calf, and the blade 1S correspond- 
curved to fit its sheath. The silver 
chiseled with strapwork, a 


and chimerical dolphin- 


ingly 
mountings, 
Stagger motive 
serpent-like creatures, form a pleasing con- 
trast with the dark wood, and the crystal 
pommel cap blends with the mount- 
ings even more effectively than would the 
native cairngorm. The grip is carved with 
Celtic studded 
with silver nails, and ornamented with the 
monogram of Louis XIV (interlaced LI 

surmounted by an English princely crown 
the blade is etched with the 


characteristic strapwork, 


On one side 


le monogram and crown and_ with 


sam 
thistles at the apical and basal ends. On the 
reverse appear traces of a shield of arms 
which has been practically eaten away by 
cleaning with acid, a method which should 
never be used with steel, for it produces ; 
lead-like surface. 

Phe monogram immediately gives one at 
opportunity to enter into a fascinating field 
of conjecture. For whom may this. sgrai 
lubh have been made? The monogram and 
crown seem to point to an English prince in 
France. The company of 


Scottish Guards of the French Kings! was 
| 
1 


the service of 
commanded by Scottish nobles? of the high- 
est rank, even by the sons of kings. Prince 
Henry, elder son of James VI, was the first 
Scottish prince to be given the title of cap- 
tain of the Scottish guards in the service of 
France. He was succeeded by his brother 
Charles | 
Charles II’s having had this appointment 


There appears to be no record of 


before he was crowned king James, Duke 
of York (afterward James II 
of the Scottish guards until 10607. 


, Was captain 


It is not known by the writer what insig- 
nia were worn by these princes in this office 
They may well have included the English 
princely crown. The uniform of the guard 
however, was French and did not call for a 


stocking knife. This point leads one to con- 


1 See Sir Walter Scott’s Quentin Durward for: 
account of the Scottish guard 


splendid 
who fatally in- 


The Count of Montgomery 
jured Henry I] in a joust held on the occasion o! 
the marriage in 1559 of Elizabeth of France and 
Philip II of 
guard. 


Spain, was captain of the Scottish 
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clude that our sgian dubh belonged to a 
roval prince commanding a Scottish regi- 


ment serving in France. Stocking knives 
were carried with the characteristic kilt, a 


costume which was already worn in the 
seventeenth century, the period of our 
knife. That the monogram of the French 
and the English princely crown should 
appear together is reasonable, for the 
Scottish regiments were bound to the King 
of France in. all except against 
the King of Great Britain. It is believed 


KINnNg 


sery ice 


therefore that our sgian dubh belonged to 
James II or to one of his officers, for equip- 
ment often bore the arms of a commanding 
officer. 


Scottish officers followed James I] to 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 


for the commander 
tish officers mentioned above. 


While dealing with the subject of S 


tish soldiers in France, we may mention the 


twenty-four senior members of the bod 


James II) of the Scot 


col 


guard who were the special protectors of 
the roval person. They were called J, 
Gardes de la manche because their special 
pris ilege was to be nearest the person ol the 
king—that is, “against his sleeve.’ Several 


of the guards’ rich processional partisans 


with Louis XIV’s 


cognizance, sun in 
splendor, and his motto, Nec pluribu 
impar, are in the Museum’s collection 


the royal 
arms and a silk tassel of silver 


These partisans bear coat ¢ 
and white 


al color of France 


white being the rov 





SCOTTISH STOC 


France after his exile (1608) and formed for 
a time at St.-Germain the military 
hold of James Il, who was the guest of 
XIV. Scotch who 
were garrisoned on full pay without doing 
dutv, entreated King James to have them 
reduced to a company of privates to fight 
under the French king. When these Scottish 
officers were engaged under Marshal de 


house- 


Louis I hese officers, 


Noailles in capturing the town of Rosas in 
Catalonia, the defeated governor inquired 
Whose countrymen these grenadiers were 


and the Marshal replied: “Thev are the 


King of Great Britain’s Scotch officers, 
who, to show their willingness to share 


of his miseries, have reduced themselves to 
the carrving of arms, and chosen to serve 
under my command.” It seems reasonable 
to assume that the interlaced monogram of 
Louis XIV and the English princely crown 


above it were the appropriate insignia 
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KING KNIFI 
Scottish arms are fairly well represented 
in the Museum’s exhibitions. There is 


representative series of Highland pistols 


Lochaber and Jedburgh axes, broadswords 


targes, a true claymore, and a dirk. Most o 
these types, including the stocking knife 
may be seen in the portrait of Colonel Alas 
tair Macdonell, chief of the Glengarn 


painted in 1812 by Sir Henry Raeburn. Our 
recently acquired sgian dubb‘ is a rare piece 
a similar one has not 
been found. It may well be 
will be the means of inciti 


for even a record of 


knife and of establ 


Stoc king 


definitely its attribution 


STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 
3 Lent by John Cur I N 
Gallery of Scotland (( 2 Oe 
See also Jame s Grieg, Sir Henry Raeburt IR 
His Life and Works 2 
London, 1911 
* Shown in the Room of Recent Access 


) 
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A LEAD TABLET OI! 
SECOND CENTURY 


ate Im] 
A.D. tabl 


lets, perhaps made for 


TAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


erial politics. Ours 1s one of many lead 























votive use 


which 


\ small lead relief came into the Museun have come to light for the most part in 
1 ) YY) ni 1 ) , 
collection several vears ago and is here pub Pannonia and Dacia (now Hungary, Ser- 
shed for the first time (figs. 1. 2). It is a bia, and Rumania). They have been known 
, | . | 1 
ocument full of interest, for it apparently or some vears, and the beliefs which in- 
{ lL, > » Ta) 

o1ves picture of the litt rev used in a spired them have been the subject Olt much 

svnecretic mvsterv religion which flourished = conjecture.2 The subject is here briefly sum- 
FIG. 1. SKETCH OF THE RELIEI 
SHOWN IN FI Re 2 

among soldiers ANd CIVIHLTANS In the Danube marized ) he reader is referred to th 
valley under the Roman Empire. In the © literature given in the footnote for conflict- 
late second century of our era, when this & VIEWS he creed evidently had as its 
relief was produced, the Danube was an — central figure Gre Mother goddess. I 

important frontier and loomed large ) 

{ 9 \ S Ja XXX 
! Shown in Case t of the Daily | E xi 5 . Ostet ische Jahr 

Cy rv Do es > p Ss. O4 Ker 
\ntones hliched mor rap! | P ne \ i< sy Wissow 
in Rumar 1c ( il « ilo D iN \ rk ros. IN 

Hampel, an important study in Hu s are referred Kai s systen 
\rchaeologi Ertes j Ss | ri S | vs Real 
Losto Zell tre ited hem in SS Is es C\ ) e, SUPPleM«e lI} 1 LQIO ler Heros 
i} 4! IOI Discuss sin Ger re \ y ( lextes ? ? S fig res rela- 
Zieh¢ A\rchaologischer Anzeiger SUPT I Vsteres d M Ss ll, p. §2 
to Jahrbuch des Archa schen Instituts RQ 1 by Rost }, History of U 
ATX 1QO04 p. | Supt \rchao scher \ \\ 1: Re e pp. 341 )27 
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combined Mithras—the Persian war god of 
the sun-—-with the Thracian Horseman 
Hero, called by the Hellenized Thracians 
simply “Heros,” known to us from in- 
numerable monuments of Imperial times. It 
reduphi ated this Mithras-Heros figure, pre- 


sumably under the influence of the North 


TFROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


ARI 


reliefs are arranged in four registers within 
an arch supported by two akanthos col- 
umns. Coiled serpents are in the upper cor 
ners. At the top, in a quadriga, is Helios 
with head, holding the crescent 


moon in his hand. Below this is the princi- 


radiate 


pal register, with the great goddess, in the 





twin gods of the light and 


Greek Kabeirot 
of the sun, who had been reverenced in 
Thrace from time immemorial 

Our tablet measures 3 xX 3° inches.® Its 
provenance is not known (it was purchased 
in Rome), but it is from the same mold as 
two others in the National Museum at 
Budapest, one from Tiiskepusztardl (Hun- 
garv), the other purchased in Serbia.t The 


7.0X%0.0 cm 


‘Hampel, loc. cit., nos. 46 and 51. | am in- 
bied to Dr. Geza Schutz of the New York 


Public Library for his kindness in translating 


lese passages from the Hungarian 


LEAD RELIEF, 


Il CENTURY A.D 

middle, holding drapery in her hands. On 

each side the twin horsemen,® wearing Asi 

atic bonnets and fluttering cloaks, approa 

her, saluting. As thev come, they tra 
} 


le prostrate human figure 


upon the enemy; t 


nd the fish which thev are riding down 
have been explained as the symbols of evil 
nd ot th elemet il rees ture \ 
the right 1s female f rel Nel 
Ce s Mus } I S 
S ) ‘ {rT t t SOS \ t } 
part of a fen fioure b \ pr 
vably tk S cabeirot 
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she may be Nemesis, the goddess of Divine 


ravotary of a high grade—for her 


Justice, ¢ 
position is prominent. Her pendant on the 
left is a soldier in an Asiatic bonnet; he may 
be taken for a votary who has attained the 
soldier (there was such a 


grade of miles, 


erade in the Mithraic mysteries); or he may 
be Mars, the war god 

In the third register the sacred banquet is 
I hree figures round a table are 
has evi- 


In progress 
partaking of a meal; the artist 
dently tried to represent them reclining 
upon couches. At the right are two youths, 
one leading the other by the hand. Are they 
mvsteriesr To the left isa 


f its branches is sus- 


initiates in the 


tree, and from one « 
rended an animal which a half-grown boy is 
engaged in cutting open. Behind stands a 
human figure with a ram’s head or mask 
[his scene has been explained as represent- 
ing the sacrifice of a ram and the initiation 
of a votary by placing a ram’s head on his 

The lowest strip contains the 
svmbols of the cult, the hon, 
snake which regularly appear on Mithrax 
reliefs from Dacia have been 


interpreted as fire, water, and earth. To the 


shoulders 


Vase, and 


and which 
right is a cock, to the left a sacred fish on a 
tripod. 

The 
which created this syncretic cult have been 
publications.® Greek 


and religious backgrounds 


x cial 
discussed in recent 
rationalism had died a lingering death, and 
its place had been taken by a religious mys- 
ticism. Local Oriental cults were spread by 
the shifting Roman legions to every corner 
of the Empire, where they encountered 
native beliefs with which they crystallized 
in what is known as syncretism. No locality 
was more favorable to this phenomenon 
than the Danube region, with its proximity 
to Thrace, ever a wellspring of religious 1n- 
spiration; its mixed civilian population 
Trajan found Dacia a wilderness and 
colonized it ex toto orbe Romano’; and its 
position as a frontier of the Empire, de- 
fended by troops who had seen service on 
6 Kazarow, in Cambridge Ancient History 
vol. VIII (1930), pp. 547 1f.; Rostovtzeff, His- 
tory of the Ancient World, vol. 11: Rome, chap 
XXIII (1927). Cumont’s earlier Les Mystéres de 
Mithras (1902) is indispensable 

‘ Eutropius vill. 6 (quoted by 
others). 


Cumont and 
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the Euphrates. To interpret a religion with- 
out scriptures is obviously an impossibility 
and here even inscriptions are wanting 


owing perhaps to a desire for secrecy on the 


part of the faithful. But our lead tablet 
gives us a glimpse into a secret of which wi 
should gladly know more. 


CHRISTINE ALEXANDER, 


I'WO CHINESE PAINTINGS 


In the Room of Recent Accessions this 
month are two Chinese paintings of geese 
attributed, as paintings of geese usually 
are, to the famous early Ming master, Lin 
Liang. In this case, the paintings, which 
come from a Japanese collection with the 
usual collectors’ affidavits, are unsigned 
and the attribution is nothing more than a 
convenient tag. Such tags are useful. The 
place a picture in a given stvle and subject 
and a given period, in the observer’s mind 
and make for the orderly chronological 
thinking so dear to the Western student 

[hese paintings are thev are 
Ming, probably sixteenth century; and the) 
are of a subject for which Lin Liang has be- 
ast and in the 


a grain of sensi 


Chinese; 


come famous both in the | 
West, but 
could suppose they were actually by the 


no one with 


hand of the master. 
Of all the artists in the 
Chinese, and the Japanese after them, have 


world, the 


dealt most perfectly with birds and ani- 
mals. It is a matter that goes deeper than 
the mode of expression, happy as that ts 
It is the innate understanding of birds, of 
animals, of flowers, of streams and moun- 
tains, and their relative values, values rela- 
tive to each other and to human beings 
Consider animals as they appear in Western 
art. Even with the Egyptians they are dealt 
with either as forms of life dominated bj 
man, or as out-and-out deities. With the 
Assyrians they are either the objects of 
sadistic sport or the paraphernalia of power, 
save for the vigorous hybrid deities. The 
Greeks represent animals with the ideal ab- 
straction with which they represent men 


and gods, but if one considers the myths ol 
1 Acc. nos 297. Painted on silk 
H. 3745 in., w. 18s in. eac 


/ 


30.70.2900 
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Zeus alone their attitude seems to us a little 
extreme. In mediaeval art animals appear 
largely as decorations or s} mbols, and in the 
Renaissance as very excellent stage prop- 
erties. The Renaissance was pretty) senti- 


rwoO GEESE, 


mental here and there, too: there were Saint 
Jerome and his lion, Saint Bridget and her 
soose, Saint Kenneth and his gulls, and 
above all, Saint Francis and the birds. But 
it was not until Paul Potter (16025-1054 
that animals emerged with an importance 
rivaling man’s, and it took the Romantics of 
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AFTER LIN LIANG, 


ARI 


the nineteenth century (such as Landseer) 
to sentimentalize and humanize animal life 
past all endurance. The Chinese and Japan- 
ese never fell into these pitfalls. They saw 
animals as forms of life complete and beau- 


CHINESE, MING DYNASTY 
tiful in themselves, and as such they 
painted them. The monstrous hybrids 


were a matter of outside influence, and the 
transformations of animals into human be- 
ings was sheer witchcraft and fairy tale, or 
loba Sojo 


satire and burlesque, as in the 


rolls 
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Peese, NOW lovely thev are! And 
' And con 
and uncomplicated 
} 
| 


1 little 


scarcely a hundred vards trom Fifth 


healthy sider what. wholls 
] 


, 
natural eXistences they 


in t zoo in Central 


Pat k 


rWO GEESE, AFTER LIN LIAN( 


Avenue, suggest an amusing comment on 
the civilized activities of human society. It 
is a pleasant thing to have them there, 

reminder of the simple order of life before 
human beings created machinery and found 
\s vet 


the Chinese have never been so caught. In 


themselves forced to whirl with it. 


ty 


LROPOLITITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 
the eighteenth century, the Emperor Ch’ien 
lung remarked in a mandate to George 
III, thanking him for his gifts and replying 
to his request for the establishment of 


British representative and trading center at 





3, CHINESE, MING DYNASTY 


Peking: “Swaving the wide world, | have 
but one aim in view, namely, to maintain a 
perfect governance and to fulfill the duties 
of the State: strange and costly objects do 
not interest me. If | have commanded that 
the tribute offerings sent by vou, O King, are 


to be ac epted this was solely in considera- 
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tion for the spit which prompted you to — brush stroke are apt to consider dry. It 


dispatch them from afar. Our dynasty’s — possible to derive pleasure from both types 
maiestic virtue has penetrated unto every of painting, and in these, the careful de 
country under Heaven, and Kings of all lineation describes perfectly the arrange 
nations have offered their costly tribute b\ ment and the differences in texture of the 
land and sea. As your Ambassador can see — birds’ plumagt \LAN PRIEST. 


for himself, we possess all things. | set no 
value on objects strange or ingenious, and 


WILLIAM 


have no use for vour country’s manufac- 


tures. [his, then, is my answer to vour re- He ts described on the back of the frame 
guest to appoint a representative at my as “Hippopotamus with Lotus Flowers 
Court, a request contrary to our dynastic Buds and Leaves, XIL Dynasty (about 
isage, Which would only result in incon- 1050 B.C Series VII, Number 1, Egyptian 
venience to vourself.””? And in spite of the — Faience; but to us he ts simply William. He 





HIPPOPOTAMUS OF BLUE FAIENCE, EGYPTIAN, XI D ABOUT 1950 Bx 
nodernist movement in China, the temper — stands in the place of honor on an old o 
the race is much the same as it was in — chest in our drawing-room and excites tl 
i time of Chvien Lung. The Chinese have — admiration andenvy of all who come to call 
lwavs viewed the things of nature as lhe original William is to be seen in the 
mplete and lovely in themselves, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New Yor! 
so represent them bint. thaneh oure is on! olor-print. hi 
ihe two paintings of geese are excellent = padiatec henevolence with all the warmth o 
) > ; 1 cA . 1 (21 footie 
xamples of the Chinese treatment of nat Ire a tele: crestun tl we lend counties 
subjects. In the first, the geese appear be- | 
lov ind revere him with an inte Dor 
side a clump of wind-blown grasses at the, ; ' 
dering on the pagan. In color he ts a del 
order of a stream. One reaches for an un- 
blend of greens es and vellows 1 | 
seen insect, the other stretches its wings 
In th ippose the Coll Heralds would di 
the second painting, the geese appear 
, » scribe his le as mt rega 
with autumn lotus leaves, one at rest and > ) 
étca 1 , ati S the ur oO ) \ op ( | I 
¢ other about to slip into the water. [The 
treatment of both paintings is in’ the lhe following artic ppear 
meticulous academic mode which those un r The | Charivar M : 
. } \4 
who preter the broad, wet, impressionist Bibi 
Bland and Backhouse, Annals and Memoirs ’roprietors of P 
the Court of Pr king pp 324-325 rn. by ¢ iptall H Mi 
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the Day of Judgment, and he stands four- 


square upon his stumpy legs, gazing int 
the mysteries of life and death with an ex- 
pression of unshakable placidity. If ever 
tune the infinite, 
shape irregular and 


are decorated with the 


was 1n with 


His 


his flanks 


animal 

William 
dumpy, 
outline of the lotus flowers, buds and leaves, 


IS. 1S 


the pottery has chipped off his near fore- 
foot, giving the impression, at all events in 
the color-print, of a gray woolen sock burst- 
ing through a boot, and Margery and I can 
never decide which is the most adorable end 
of him, but it is impossible to look at him 
long without a feeling of awe and a 
realization of the vastness of eternity. 

| should like Professor Einstein to meet 
Wilham, for William’s curves would either 


confound or confirm his philosophy. It may 


lor 


be that eminent savants have investigated 
William before now and, taking him as thei 
text, have delivered dusty lectures on the 
art of the ancient Egyptians, but they can 
never have near the naked truth 
about William himself, his meaning or his 
message; for William is inscrutable, incom- 
prehensible, and yet with it all the frendli- 


come 


est thing in the world. 

He 1s, our 
Margery nor | would dream of taking 
important step without first consulting 
him. At least, not now. There have been 
distressing occasions when we have disre- 
earded his advice, but there will be no 
more of these. We have learned our lesson 
There was the unfortunate affair of our last 
holiday, for when our 
a small cottage in the 


of course oracle, and neithe 


any 


summer instance, 
choice lay between 
heart of Wiltshire and a second-rate hotel at 
a popular seaside resort. Margery and I dis- 
cussed the problem in William’s presence 
one morning and, thinking that the sea air 
would be good for the children, decided on 
the hotel. We had just reached this momen- 
tous decision when | happened to glance at 
William, where immobile and 
mysterious 1n his narrow black frame, 
me a 
he 


he stood 
and 
his stern forbidding aspect 
shock. He had not moved, of course 


will never do that on this side of Doomsday 


gave 


but there was something in the heavy 
droop of his left evelid, in the curl of his 


great lip, and above all in the rounded bulk 
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of his posterior, that convinced us both of 
his disagreement with our resolve. “Poor 
fools,”’ he seemed to be thinking, “‘what are 
the tawdry delights of a cheap seaside hotel 
compared with the deep peace of the Eng. 
lish countrysider”’ 

We went to the sea. Margery was quit 
worried about and on the morning of 
our departure Peter, my eldest boy, 
vated her anxiety. ““Mummy,” he 
coming into the dining-room with a wooder 
spade in his hand, “why does William loo 
grumpy today? | don’t think he wants us 
go.’ But | would not change our plans at 
the last moment because of the fancied dis- 
approval of an Egyptian hippopotamus 
and we went. It rained unceasing! 
throughout our holiday, and the children 
imprisoned by the weather in a dingy and 
overcrowded hotel, became fractious and 
difficult to control. Margery lost. three 
pounds seventeen and _ six-pence playing 
perfect strangers; Peter fel 
hot-water radiator and cut his 
forehead open; the nurse had her wate! 
stolen in a cinematograph theater, and 
contracted mumps. When we got home | 
expected to find William inasarcastic mood 
declaiming with every curve of his dump 
body, “I told you so.” But | was wrong 
William is far above that kind of shoddy 
triumph 

Not long ago | bought, in the teeth of 
William’s manifest disapproval, a club 
called a driving baffy. It took me repeatedl) 
into the rough, flew out of my hands and 
stunned a caddie, and lost me five new balls 
and a medal competition, and not a flicker 
of emotion did William betray on his large 
He had warned me, | 


IL, 
dgera- 


Sald 


bridge with 


against a 


flabby countenance 
had disregarded his warning and | had sul- 
fered for my folly. He left it at that. After 
all, golf doesn’t matter much. The original 
William has been in existence for near) 
four thousand years, and he will stand 1n- 
vincible and serene for countless centuries 
after the names of Vardon, Taylor and 
Bobby Jones have faded into oblivion. 
Margery and I are careful about William 
now. He has the casting vote in all famil) 
disputes, and in his calm dispassionate way 
orders our goings out and our comings in 
We would no more dream of doing anything 


; 
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of which he disapproved than of questioning 
the authority of a point-duty policeman. 
Nor do we worry over the problems that 


vex the minds of amateur psychologists and 


ACCESSIONS 


THE Liprary. During the summer the 
Museum Library will be closed on Sundays 
7 to September 6 inclusive. 


/ 


from June 


Mu- 


any 


THE RESTAURANT. This vear the 
seum restaurant will not for 
period, as it has done in the past, but will 


close 


be open during the usual hours throughout 
1e summer. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
{ Trustees, held May 18, IO31, the follow- 


¢ Members were elected: SUSTAINING 
\iemBers, F. E. Saxham Drurv, Mrs. C 
\lan Hudson. ANNUAL MEMBERS. were 


elected to the number of 50 


THe STAFF. At a meeting of the Board 
f Trustees held May 18, 1931, the follow- 
ng promotions were authorized: Christine 
\lexander, Assistant Curator in the De- 
partment of Classical Art, to be an Associ- 
te Curator; Isabel L. Hoopes and Marjorie 
Milne, Assistants in the Department ot 
Classical Art, Assistant Curators; Frances 
Little, Assistant in the Department of Dec- 
orative Arts, an Assistant Curator 

Bequests. Recent bequests accepted by 
the Museum with expressions of apprecia- 
tion from the Trustees are the 
collection of paintings left by Miss Lizzie P. 
Bliss; the unique collection of fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century woodcuts and metal 
cuts received from James Clark McGuire; 
the extensive collection of b Oks on classi- 
the 


notable 


cal archaeology received from late 
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the writers in the Sunday papers. Modern- 
ism, complexes, inhibitions, the fourth 
dimension—what do such things matter to 
us? William is sufficient. 


AND NOTES 


Director, Edward Robinson, for use as 
departmental library; and the sum of 
$100,000 from the late President, Robert 


W. de Forest 


used in the discretion of the 


the income of which ts to be 
Trustees 
\ more extended account of the collec 


tions received from Miss Bliss and Mr 
McGuire will appear in a later issue of the 
BULLETIN 

\ VALUABLE BEQUEST TO THE LIBRARY 
In addition to the sum of $35,000, Jane | 
Andrews (Mrs. William Loring Andrews 


bequeathed to the Library in memory of 


Mr. Andrews, the organizer of the Library 
vers 


two copies ol a Interesting book of 


which Mr. Andrews was the author, New 
Amsterdam, New Orange, New York, pub- 
lished in New York in 1897. This is a 
chronologically arranged account of en- 


graved views of the citv from 1651, when 
the first picture was published, until 1800 
One copy consists of trial proofs of the col 
ored maps, engravings of headbands, tail- 
pieces, and initial letters, and samples of 
tvpe, all arranged as they appear in the 
complete Ihe 


tains all of these engravings and plans 


volume volume itself con 


views, facsimiles, and a colored map not in 
cluded in the volume of Chere are 
water-color paintings by 


proots 
( rCOT RE 


also four 


H. Boughton, reproducing events in the 


early occupation of the citv by the Dutch 
which were made especially 
as stated in two letters written by 
and laid in the book. The work 
size, is bound in red crushed levant 


for this book 
the artist 
octavo 1n 
with a 
design Thirts 


well-chosen ornamental 
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30) 1) I S period C Was rec ( 

nd generous contributor to its ce |] ct S 
especially to those of Near Eastern 
lk evptian prove e, as Well as to its { 

I e pure se of « S 1 | ‘ 
ory ot \ Carp \\ 
presented a brillant colle Ital 
Renaissance matolic: 

& AN COLLE(C NO LAGGI \ 
KNIVES Mrs. ( par Whitne Ss vel 


eenerously lent to the Museum about 





Nnundred daggers and Knives, a selecth 
rom e comprehensive Caspar Whitne 
" ' , 
Collection, which includes specimens tron 
im 1 Ver eT \ rid lh }, 
MOST CVE COT eC World eo 
ects in our loan eX! n nave een St 
1 nrim 1) | th lit 
lected primaril Dec se Ol heir Skill 
workmanship. [he many materials repr 
ae ae 1 horn . ' :] 
sented WOOd Norm IVOTN STC SUVET 
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1Y ’ 1, 1] . Gare { 
to compare ti SKIL and pe Of WOrk ac 
1 l } 
omplished in these materials in Orient 
nd tropical lands lhe collectiot I 
ranged in Gallery H 5. It is planned t 


AZARUS SCHOLARSHI Ihe 
an Academy in Rome has announced as 
the winner of the Prize of Rome in painting 
on the Jacob H. Lazarus 
Harry Gregory Ackerman 

at the National Academy of Design, the Art 
Students’ League, the Yale 
Fine Arts, the Beaux Arts Institt 
m, and under the L. C. Titfany 


‘ 
> 


who has studied 


Found: 


SI 


tion. The prize, which ts awarded with the 


approval of the Trustees of The Metropoli 
Museum of Art 


stipend for three 


j 1 
provides an annual 


tan 


re ‘ ao4 ’ 
ears OF D1,000, IN addition 
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to residence and studio accommodation H 
| \caden and $500 to cover travelin the 
expenses to and from Rome. The fund for gn 


this Jacob H. Lazarus Traveling Scholar. 9 Sch 


Ip was a gift to the Museum tn 1802 from It10 
\meli B. Lazarus and her daughte trial 
Imilie Lazarus, in memory of Jacob H tt 
| rus. [he first scholar was appointed wal 
1 Sol | 

m 

FORTHCOMING SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS, Fol- mM] 

W we close of the current exhibition TOO 
the ceramic art of the Near East, there w Boot 


be held in Gallery D © during August and ett 





September a special exhibition of arms and — craft 

nor. The exhibition will be a notable an Wal 

~ lever ItS SUCCRSS Is assured by Ul is di 

nerous cooperation of many private ¢ ld 
lectors. It will be followed in the same g: rt 

lery by the twelfth annual exhibition « \hiec 

\mer ndustrnial art, opening with \wal 
private View on October 12, and contin Ne 

hr h November 22. The next exhibitior rm: 
o be held in this Gallery of Special Exhib typ 

ms will be one of Chinese textiles. This I suc 
vill extend from December 7 through Jan- vil 
t 32. Although some loans will be ex- S 

) 1, most of the textiles shown will b SU 

( om the Museum's own collecti Th 

“a1 


quest, Which will be shown for the first t St 
y this exhibition el 
\mong the exhibitions being planned t \ 
1932, twom now be announced. In com- IW: 
memoration of the George Washington D r ol 


an exhibit 


ennial, there will be held 
4 portraits { memorabilia, opening to | 
1 public on February 22, in the Alexan- 


American Wing. Wit 
exhibit tone 


ley ho1]] '* of |, 
ari DarOOM nT 


the exception Of a Tew loans, the 


will be assembled from the collections of t! gula 
Departments of Paintings, Prints, an tion 
Decorative Arts. Another commemorat! 
exhibition will consist of paintings 


Samuel F. B. Morse, whose name its no |e 


Pur 
listinguished in the history of Americ A \ : 
irt than in the annals of invention. TI c * 
important loan exhibition will be held 9% 
Gallery D6 opening to the public on Feb cle 
ruary 10, coinciding with the celebration vay 
the centennial of Morse’s conception of th omg 
idea of the electric telegraph 5 
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Honors. It is a source of gratification to 
the Museum 
h honors to Ehel Saarinen and Eugene 


to record the recent award of 


artists represented in the last Exhi- 
\merican 


Schoen 
yjition of Contemporary Indus 
trial Art held under its auspices. The Ar- 
League of New York has 
eold medal in architecture to 
notably for the excellent 


evelopment of a large group of buildings 


chitectural 
awarded the 
Khel Saarinen 


omposing Varlous Sc hool units of the Cran- 
hrook Foundation, founded by George G 
Booth of Bloomfield Hills in the vicinity of 
etroit. The gold medal for design and 
craftsmanship in native industrial art was 
warded to Eugene Schoen, specifically tor 
his design of a metal and glass entrance to a 
building, which was erected as part of the 
Architecture 
by the Jury of 


since 1t commended 


fortv-sixth Exhibition of and 
\llied Arts lhe citation 
\ward 1s interesting, 
skillful and wise use of stock 


he 


the direct 

and pa 

pical problem, showing the 
| 


forms tterns in t solution of a 


adaptability 
i|- 


ability in current practice, while achieving 


of such forms and patterns and their ava 


sausfving design under sharp limitations 
f structure and utility.” 


The Michael 


awarded to the 
t! 


Medal 
who has done 


Friedsam annuall\ 
individual 
ost during the preceding vear toward the 
In industry elven 
President ot 


and a mem- 


evelopment of art was 


to V. | von Lossberg the 
Caldwell Company 
\dvisor\ 


Mr. von Lossberg has for 


tdward | 
the Museum's Committee 


\rt 


ortv vears devoted himself to the IMprove 


ver of 
n Industrial 


ent of design and the perfection of tech- 
al processes in the working of metal 
tone, glass, and enamels; his work has 


regularly appeared in the Museum’s exhi- 
\merican industrial art 


Fo 


ONS oO 


PUBLICATION NOTES 
11] 


Studies, Which has just been published, eight 


For the second part 


t Volume of Museum 


Metropolitan 


articles covering a wide range of valuable 


material have been contributed, four of 


them by scholars not connected with the 
\f , 
Museum and the others by members of the 


ff. The table of contents is as follows: 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ART 
Rembrandt Drawings in the Havemevet 
by W. R. Valentine 


i Greek Stele from the 


sela M. A 


Collection 
\ Fragment of 
Lansdowne Collect 
Richter 
Dated Egvpto-Arabk 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Joseph M. | pton 
\ssessments of the At 
pire, by Allen B. West 
The Mutual Influence of 
\rmor: A Study of 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Stephen \ ancsa\ 
Archaic Cretan Terrac« 
by Edith Hall Dohan 
Unpublished Metalwork of 
Sultans of Yemen, by M.S 
On a Copper Processional ¢ 
Metropolitan Museum of 
W. L. Hildburgh 


the Lo 


ion, by Gi 
lextiles in I he 
Art, b 
lwo henian En 
Costume 
Specimens in 
Art, b 
(ot 
ittas in Amer! 
the Rasitlid 
Dimand 


ross 


Art, b 


\ catalogue of in Exhibition of the 


Ceramic Art of the Near East,! which will 
be on view in Gallery D 6 through June 28 
contains an introduction by Maurice S 


storv of Near East 


outlined with 


the h 


Dimand in which 





is brief] 


ern ceramics 
reference to the examples shown in the 


\ list 


ot lenders, a brief des« rip 


exhibition 





rl S1X 
is WW 
vailable in its seventh edition, extensivel 
revised to conform to recent changes 1n th 
arrangement of the collections 
Granada the Pomegranate,’ by Mar 


Lennox Harding, is the new number of The 
Children’s Bulletin, just published. It 1s the 
story of Inés 

Spanish queen 


be the guest « 


palace, and of the wonderful things sl 
saw and heard there 
Loan Exhibition of Cet \r 
Near East. New York, May to June 28 
MCMXXNI Introducti Ma 
Dimand. octavo. xx 10 pp } < 
Price in paper $1.00, in cloth $1.50 
\ Guide to the Collections. S t tior 
vised. New York, 1931. octavo. ix [1 2p 
22 plans. Paper. Price $25 
lhe Ch X 
I mber 2. Grana | v Mar 
Lennox Harding. o I 
Paper. Price $.25 
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in Academ n Rome | nnounced as Departments of Paintings, Prints ONS 
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Honors. It 1s a source of gratification to 
the Museum to record the recent award of 
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available in its seventh edition, extensivel\ 
revised to conform recent ¢ S 
arrangement of the collections 
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(RM AN \ M PAINTIN 5 
Venuki (4 gold, silver, and copper, NVIII Death of Socrates, by Jacques uuis Dav 
ent.; sword with sheath and koguka, lacquer —1784-1825.4 
with metal ornaments and shark-skin hand Pur 
\VITIEATX cent Japanese 
p> P ] ‘ 
"4 HS | ARY 
C77 (rap 7 ( } rz) fu r 
ho lHe | ARY Valenty Vf i} 
i ler n Nu ‘ fy 
ul Sur India, Clar H. Ma PRINTS AND ILI RATED | YEPARTMI 
Pr Yu Vashi F PRINTS 
( f Jobn A. Dix (5), Mrs. Bella C. Landat 
CosTUME ACCESSORIES 843 and 1 book), James G. Letppert (1), Mr 
fragment of hair ornament, [T'ang dyn 618 Jobn Maclean Magte (4), Nationa iden 
Ooo ide ornament, pre-Han dyn befor Desten (1 Robert Nisbet (9). Graham P 
200-220 le ornament. Chou dvr 1121-250 { \fr lohn C. P \frs. H rd Su 
( Chinese.* 2 
Pur Books (1 
Pur 
GEMS 
Cameo, sardonvx, [wo Lovers, Roman, IV cent SCULPTURE 
A.D Floor I, K, Eastern Colonnade) Reliefs (5 stucco, Sasanian period (VI-V] 
Gi Milton Wer cent.); marble gravestone, XII cent.—Persiar 
Ciitt f} te | Fevertt Ma 
LACQUERS . Bust, in plaster, George F. Comfort, by Isid 
i) t a i i 1. éatf oe i! a, lef Konti American contempor rv.* 
IVOTV. Wood, x il S eT apanest XVII Pur 
t * ; ; 
XIX cent 
{fnonymous gift WOODWORK AND FURNITURI 





S | D Looking-glass, wood and composition gild 
ANTERN SLIDES XTENSION VISION } 
, gars wing chair, late XVIII cent.*; chairs (2 


t licke yf ¢ ntempo prints.” : 
lantern slides (3) of Contempora prints the workshop of Duncan Phvfe (New York 


Gift of Contempora, Inc., through Paul L. Wiener early XIX cent.*—American 
LEATHERWORK wv { 
lobacco sets (2), each with netsuké, oftmé, and 
| ¢ 

igéo, Japanese, NVIII-X X cent ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAI 

Ed bi ae Glass bottle, Roman Imperial period (I 
MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 1, Kk, Southern Colonnade 
Letters (19) from General L. P. di Cesnola ad Lent by Paul Dougherty through his daughter, Mr 


dressed to William Loring Andrews.* /. P. Geddes. 
Gift of Mrs. William Loring Andr 


’ ’ > ‘ 1) 1 WORK 
Miniature, Colonel Sharp Delaney, by Robert METALW oa 


Field \mer! in, 1704 ict is10.* Monteith bow! silver made by John Cony 
u, Le j re ¢ . 
Purchase American (Boston), 1665-172 
Lent | 
NATURAL SUBSTANCES 
Jade vase, | ang dyn. (618-906 a.p Chinese.* * Not yet placed on exhibition 


Purchase + Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, D8 





‘VI-VII 
ersian.* 

it Ma 
Isidor 


Con\ 
Wing 


Parish 


) 8) 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
JUNE, 1931 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


\rt of the Near East Gallery D 6 Vay 12 through Jun 


ri 
Daggers al Knives Gallery H 5 June 8 through October 
LEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 
1 Text ( ry H15 \pr S 
1 nd Costume Accessories Gallery H 19 Mar Se] 
»O- 190% iN \ r 
2 M T es ( K 11 M T 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
JUNE 15—-AUGUST 31, 193! 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
Announced by Date and Sub t 
Ni 
7 Radio Talk, WNYC: Loan Exhibition of Ceram 
8 Radio Talk, WRNY: Japanese Prints. Huger | 
20 Radio Talk, WOR: An Agent of the Medi H r | 
27. Radio Talk, WOR: A Princely Hostag Huger I 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
Announced by Courses 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photop 
August 4, 18, at 2:30 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays, at 2:30 p.m 
sallery Talks by Elise P. Carey during June and July, Saturdays, except July 4. at 24 


at 3 p.m 
Holiday Gallery Talk by Elise P. Carey, Saturday, July 4 


Gallery Talks for Students of the Summer Schools, by Huger Elliott, July 8, 9 
22; 23, 27, 20, 20, 30, August 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, ata. p.m 
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